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“Proclaim Liberty thronghout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 





itarfauthority takes, for the time, the place of all munic-— 


ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipant oF 
tue Uxtrep Srares, but the Commanpen or tue ARwy, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the sheatre of @ war, 
crvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN@VERY WAY IN Which IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wrrn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. .. . It isa war power. I say it is aw, 

power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it bo a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cr.y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT on, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES TUR 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are sect in martial 
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The Liberator. 
“EW ENGLAND A. 8. CONVENTION, 
CONCLUDING SESSION. 
fi raphically reported ‘by Jas. M. W. Yerninton.) 
[ honest ¥ : i 
Fripay Eventne, May 27, 1864. — 

ntion was called to order at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. Quinex occupying the chair, The audience was 
large at that time, and continued to increase, 
yatil the Temple was crowded in every part. 

The Chairman stated that the question before the 
Convention was on the adoptivn of the resolutions 

sented by Mr. GARRISON as substitutes for those 
offered by Mr. Pinsspury, and both series were read 
if the Secretaries, Mr. Powk Lv. 


The Conve 


quite 


by one 0! 
spEBCH OF PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Mr. Chairman,—I did not propose to occupy another 
moment of the time of the Convention, and I certainly 
have risen with a great deal of reluctance. I do not 
understand why such a motion as that should have 
heen made. The truth is, whether we are willing to 
accept it or not, this Anti-Slavery enterprise is the 
life of this nation, and if it have any salt, it is here. 
The politicians and the churches ‘are looking to this 
city of ours—a city set on a hill. They are no par- 
ticalar whether we congratulate the Administration on 
its achievements; they are not particular whether we 
congratulate certain States on the abolition of slavery, 
in wo far as it has been accomplished ; but they. want 
ty know what this Society thinks of the great Anti- 
Siavery question which we have considered, and f 
yhich we have enforced upon the consideration of the 
country now for more than thirty years. I could 
rad you letters from Senators in Congress, written 
sithin the last two or three weeks—written, some of 
them, since our anniversary in New York—complain- 
ing that ours is an uncertain sound. ‘True and faithful 
men in Congress say, that, as we do not press the ab- 
dition of slavery as in time past, and affirm the ne- 
cewity of adherence to the principles of absolute jus- 
tice and righteousness as in time past, the conserva- 
tire Republicans in Congress are taking courage in 
their conservatism therefrom, and that it is in vain 
that any of the faithful men in Congress are endeav- 
oring still to be faithful. I wish I had some of those 
letters here; but of this I suppose we are certain-- 
that we have come at last to believe that the Admin- 
istration has never yet, on its own confession, adopted 
ove of our principles or measures, as the best instru- 
mentdity that can be employed now by the nation 
for the accomplishment of our grand purpose. When 
Fort Sumter was cannonaded, we were told that our 
vork was done ; we were told by men high in posi- 
tion in the Anti-Slavery enterprise, that the American 
Amy was now the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
ind that not Mr. May, but General Winfield Scott 
vas its General Agent, and we were required to 
“wand still and see the salvation of God.” That was 
the sentiment enjoined. It was a very unhappy quo- 
fauon, even of a very ancient Scripture, for the re- 
sense to that sentiment, even then, was, “ Speak 
voto the children of Israel, that they go forward.” 
“Stand still, and see the salvation of God!” If 
there was ever a doctrine of devils, it was that. 
“Stand still and you shall see the stagnation of God,” 
isthe universal law, in all time ; and, consequently, we 
¥ere misled when that sentiment was inculeated upon 
% Our work was not done ; three years have shown 
thatit was not; and now, it seems to me, there is a 
Necessity for a return to our former position. 

The country is exultant at the strange and fearful 
Weraice of General Grant—“ I shall put this work 
forward, on this line, if it takes all summer ”; and we 
* tow making that almost the watchword of the 
American army and of the country. But what do 
tete fearful words imply? What but additional 
neiier, what but additional butchery, what but ad- 
tonal suffering, mourning and woe? That is not 
bots plan of saving this country. God has no idea 
gg this nation through any such instrumen- 

My. 
We have heard the sentiment inculeated on this 
Patiorm, yesterday and to-day, that we are to rely on 
the Administration—to rely on that kind of agency 
. ‘strumentality. Now, is that God’s plan of sav- 
Sethe nation, or saving men? Are you willing that 
er long and dreary summer shall bear onward to 
. a another register of hundreds and thousands 
, stn aoe braves, their lives sacrificed, not in 
he eff. Basle, but the Jehovah of Hosts? For 
_ aoe of God is clear enough, plain enough ; 
me 50 do justice, until we proclaim liberty, we 
Galt of —— We may vanquish the South to the 

Seryng but that is not salvation. On the 
te »the South may vanquish the North, and 
: shes from the shores of the laltes to the ex- 
_ of Madawaska ; but if, in the very ashes of 
— sit down in penitence and contrition, 

mph pe the sin against our brother, it will be a 

, . ver which all heaven will rejoice. 

* philosophy is false, it is absolute atheism, which 
Oi ‘0k contemplate the justice and righteousness of 

wh z ms of iron-clads, and Irish conscripts, and 
et i 5 mambladle, when the command of the 
then ae a : Execute justice and judgment, and 
et the sen : ight break forth as the morning.” Is 
tin Menteven of this platform? Is it the 
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congratulatory resolutions be properly tempered, and 
no one is more ready to adopt them than I; but if you 
ask me to adopt them as substitutes for the utterance 
of faithful testimony, and just and proper criticism, I 
think the demand is altogether too unreasonable, and 
I cannot accede to it. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have heard 
these two sets of resolutions for the first time this 
evening. I see no reason why one should be substi- 
tuted for the other. (Applause.) It seems to me that, 
with some slight alterations, they should both receive 
the sanction of this Convention, and be passed as the 
expression of its opinion. The resolutions offered by 
my friend Mr. Pillsbury appear to me to express the 
exact and literal, and needed truth; a truth, not only 
exact and literal, but needed at the present hour, and 
especially fit and important for an Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention to utter. It seems to me, as I stated last night, 
that in a country like this, where the Government 
does not reside at Washington, but only the Adminis- 
tration resides there—the agents of the Government ; 
in a reading country, where nine men out of every 
ten daily inform themselves of public affairs, and make 
up an opinion on them; in a country where one city 
cannot change the Government before another city 
can hear of it, as was the case when Montesquieu 
said, “ Paris is France,”—meaning that Paris could 
change the Government before Marseilles could hear 
of it and intervene,—but, on the contrary, in a coun- 
try like this, where you can concentrate, by telegraph 
and railway, the opinions of a million of men in twen- 
ty-four hours upon a given point,—the people have 
become the largest portion in the Government, and 
only their agents reside at Washington. And not 
only that, but Mr. Lincoln has again and again avowed 
that he sits there waiting to know what the people 
want, and what the people will dare—what the public 
opinion will enable him to do. We are, therefore, a 
part of the Government. 

Allow me to repeat again what I quoted last night 
from Cobden, as his analysis of the nature of Gov- 
ernment, in arepublican country. That reform and 
agitation are a part, and a recognized part, of modern 
affairs, was all expressed, he said, in two words— 
Principle—Pressure. The people announcing abso- 
lute right—Principle ; Government forced to enact in 
statutes as much as statesmanship can make availa- 
ble at the time—Pressure. I contend that our part in 
this partnership is to elaborate and declare the abso- 
lute, theoretical, final right, and then let statesmanship, 
politics, the Baltimore and Cleveland Conventions, 
and Republican assemblies, settle how far they can 
go toward that goal to-day. It is not for us to de- 
scend into the arena of availability, and count up what 
can be done; but it is for us to announce, as we al- 
ways have done, fearlessly, what ought to be done,— 
what the necessities of the case, and the future, and 
the laws of justice, demand should be done. When 
I come here, therefore, as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Anti‘Slavery Society and the New-England Anti- 
Slavery Convention, I come as an Abolitionist, as a 
reformer, as a creator of public opinion. 

I am aware, as my friend Mr. Pillsbury has just 
stfited, that the leaders of public action in the Senate 
House are saying to-day, and have been saying for 
the last three months, ‘We are trying to drag the 
members of the Republican party up to the level of 
what the times demand; and their answer to us is, 
‘the Old Guard don’t ask for anything ; they express 
entire satisfaction; why should we voluntarily go be- 
yond what they demand? Wait until they find out 
something we have not done, and ask for it!’” Iam 
aware that they point to Boston, and say, “ We 
find no urgent demand there fur anything more, and 
we decline to go ahead, without being bayonetted for- 
ward, as we have been for the last dozen years.” I 
say, that earnest and sincere anti-slavery men, occu- 
pying that position, should never be able to say 
this ; and therefore I do not think that we have been 
quite fulfilling our fanction of late, in elaborating 
the absolute right, and urging party to the embody- 
ing of it, as much as possible, into law. You will un- 
derstand me, therefore, as coming here to-night as 
an Abolitionist and reformer, not a politician. 

Now I want to say a word in behalf of the resolu- 
tions of Mr. Pillsbury, but not in denial of those of 
my friend Mr. Garrison. I object to the commence- 
ment of Mr. Garrison's, because I do not think it the 
truth. It says this :—‘‘ That the progress of the Anti- 
Slavery cause, since the rebellion broke out, in view 
of the fearfully divided state of public sentiment, of 
the feeling toward the negro race throughout the North, 
almost verging upon bloody civil war at our doors, has 
been wonderful,” etc. Iam perfectly willing to say 
that “the progress of the anti-slavery cause since the 
rebellion broke out has been wonderful.” Ihave no 
doubt of that; no man can deny it who is acquainted 
with our country ; but, at the same time, I am not 
willing to say that it has been wonderful “in view 
of the fearfully divided state of public sentiment, and 
the fgeling toward the negro race throughout the 
North, almost verging upon bloody civil war, at our 
doors.” There was no such state of thifigs existing in 
1861 or 1862. If it exists to-day, or if it has existed 
within six months, the Government, created it. (Ap- 
plause.) I therefore object to that part of Mr. Garri- 
son’s resolution, and I would like to add another clause 
to his concluding resolution, and then I would pass 
them, in addition to Mr. Pillsbury’s. 

Understand me. I am not here to-night to be 
thrown, by adverse pressure, into the attitude of a 
desponding speaker. Some gentlemen on this plat- 
form to-day have taken it for granted that my friend 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Pillsbury, myself, and others who 
have spoken on the same side, are despondent. Now, 
I have not an element of despondency from the crown 
of my head to the sole of my foot—not one. I am as 
full of faith in God and Democracy as I ever was. I 
am as full of conviction that when this epoch is ended 
—this epoch ; not when you call home the cannon and 
furl the banner, necessarily,—but when this epoch, 
marked by a strife betwixt Northern ang Southern 
ideas is ended,—when this straggle between Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina, the one to supersede the 
other, is ended, I have not the shadow of a doubt that 
the North will own the continent and give law down to 

the Gulf. (Applause.) In Europe, all Governments 





I have no idea that we shall. Let 





tend, by inevitable gravitation, towards democracy— 


toward the recognition of every man as a. citizen—a 
Government based on brains. Here, likewise, it grav- 
itates in the same direction. The North, full of men, 
skill, education, thrift, parpose, God reigning, must 
give law to this continent in the end, and make the 
South (beggarly, in comparison,) over in its own image. 
The only question is—when? Shall it be at the end 
of this sharp ordeal of war. When peace comes, and 
you hang your torn but glorious banners up in your 
halls, shall there be one harmonious people, and one 
unmixed Government from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
or shall there be again a seeming Union, covering the 
seeds and elements of quarrel, as it did before—which # 
Shall we round the Republic into one perfect whole, 
the envy of the nations, able to dictate law to the con- 
tinent; or shall it be an aggregation of particles, not 
fused together, but merely massed up by accident, per- 
haps to break asunder again—which ? That is the only 
question which divides opinion on this platform. I 
look back with the same satisfaction that Mr. Garrison 
does on all that has been done—all of it. That Jong 
and goodly list is as familiar to my lips as it is to his. 
lam willing to go further, and to say that events 
crowd upon us so fast, shoot by us so quickly, like the 
landscape from a railway train, that we can hardly 
stop to discriminate, and ask their full meaning. We 
are borne on so rapidly, that we hardly know what is 
carrying us, nor whither we are tending. 

«The current sweeps on; we are borne on its track ; 

Every beacon on shore is but glimpsed at and gone, 

The desponding look down, and the timid look back, 

While Hope points to Liberty’s star, and looks on.” 
(Applause.) SodoI. Nobody has a firmer faith ora 
fuller hope. 

Another thing. You would imagine, from some of 
the discussions which have taken place here, that Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s personal character is at stake ; that we 
were weighing him in the balances in which the Di- 
vine Judge will finally weigh him—motive against 
temptation, education and opportunity against action 
—and making up the verdict. We are doing nothing 
of the kind. The amount of his sin or his virtue is 
no matter of mine. How much he ought to have 
done, and how much he has failed to do, God knows ; 
and I leave that judgment where it belongs. I cannot 
penetrate into his heart and judge his motives, and if 
Icould, I have no need to do so. I want him only 
as a tool towork out a certain result. For me, he 
is only an agent to doa certain kind of business. I 
want a plane, and you offer me a chisel. Well, I do 
not insult the chisel by flinging it aside and saying 
still, “1 wanta plane.” Neither do you remove my 
objections by crying out, “ Boards can be planed with 
achisel!” True, if you take a week for the job—a 
great loss of time. If Ican have a plane, I prefer it, 
other things being equal. I am merely discriminat- 
ing. I see before me a devious channel, through 
which the ship of state must be piloted. I see every 
hour momentously important, because every hour lost 
is an opportunity for misfortune. Every month that 
the war lasts, Hardens the rebellion into a nation, and 
doubles the chance of foreign interference. I want, 
therefore, as my servant, whenever I can get him, a 
man who, I think, understands the problem, is capable, 
by constitutional and acquired bias and education, to 
pilot the ship of ‘state speedily and safely through, 
at the least cost. Mr. Lincoln comes to me after three 
years’ service, and says, “ There is my record—reiip- 
point me!” TI shall look, to decide, where? To 
that record. He comes, this November, a servant, to 
us, his sovereigns, and asks us to continue his power. 
Well, what are we to do? Examine. Has he any 
greater stake in the nation than IT have? Take him 
from his pedestal, and he is but a single man. The 
country is ours—free institutions are ours—the future 
is ours—the cost is ours—the peril is ours—as well as 
his. He does not demand, he has no right to de- 
mand, indemnity from criticism. He holds up his 
record as his claim for another four years of power, 

Now, therefore, as a citizen, as an agitator, as a re- 
former, looking over the country, hoping and most 
anxious to do the best, what voice shall I utter? I 
am going, first, to look at the country. I see a Con- 
federacy one-third subdued after a three years’ war, 
Just about one-third; but I will grant you, if you 
please, that it is one-half subdued. You may take 
any proportion. The Government has had ample 
meams, enough time, unlimited power, and they have 
done just hatf the work that was to be done. The 
question is, whose fault is it? My friend Garrison 
says, “The people’s; Mr. Lincoln has done as well 
as he could; he has always stood ahead of the peo- 
ple; he has used every weapon as soon as they gave 
it tohim, and has always led rather than lagged be- 
hind public opinion.’’ Well, it is a matter of opinion 
whether he has or not. One can fortify his judgment 
with facts, and another can—but in the end, it is a mat- 
terof judgment. I am not very much surprised that 
my excellent and honored friend, Mr. Thompson, ut- 
tered the eulogy which he did this morning (though 
I had not the pleasure of hearing it) on the action of 
the President; because there are two facts on which 
one must base his judgment: one is, ‘‘ What is the 
President ?’"—and theother is, “‘ What have been 
his tools?’ Zhere is a piece of work to be done; 
here is the mechanic; there are his tools. Now, in 
regard to the mechanic (that is, the President,) and 
his tools, (that is, the people and public opinion) I 
think our honored visitor makes two mistakes. In 
regard to the second, I have no surprise in seeing him 
make it. He agrees with Mr. Garrison, and the ex- 
pression of this resolution, that the President seems 
to have made the most economical use of all the means 
placed in his hands, and all the public opinion that he 
could command. I do not wonder at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s taking that view, coming here as he has done 
within the last three months. He knows only the pub- 
lic opinion of this country debauched by a weak-mind- 
ed and worse-hearted administration. (Applause and 
hisses.) He never saw and cannot know the twenty 
millions of 1861 and ’62, when the people, as a unit, 
laid itself at the feet of the Government, uttering no 
single word except— Onward !”’—making no claim, 
except—* Tax us and let us bleed; but do the work 
at once and forever!” (Applause.) I deny, and I 
appeal to you, every man of you, as a judge, that in 
61 and ’62, there was any such divided public opin- 
ion as represented by this resolution. My evidence, 
familiar to every man, is this: that when the war 
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out-ran Abolitionists,—taunted me and Mr. Garrison 


‘as conservative. No single paper at the North—and 
what are papers? Vanes—weathercocks. The edi- 
tor prints what will sell. He writes what will get him 
subscribers. He puts his ear to the ground, and lis- 
tens with Indian vigilance to hear, one moment be- 
fore other ears can, the coming tread, and 4nterpret it. 
The press, from the Mississippi to the Bay of Massa- 
chusetts, from the lakes down to Maryland, with the 
single exception of the Boston Courier (and the ex- 
ception makes the unanimity all the more remarka- 
ble,) when Fremont issued his proclamation, said, en- 
thusiastically, “ Amen!” (Loud applause.) There 
was not a print, from the New York Jerald to the 
worst print in New York, that did not endorse it. 
You met no man in the streets who did not say 
“Amen.” One unbroken wave of delight rolled 
from the Bay of Massachusetts to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, sweeping every dissent, if it existed, before it. 
At that moment, if the President of the United States 
had put himself at the head of that public opinion, he 
could have flung the seventeen States in one red-hot 
thunderbolt on the rebellion. (Applause.) You 
know,—at least every man accustomed at that time 
to address public assemblies knows,—that you could 
not posibly utter anywhere, in the most mixed audi! 
ences, a word that went beyond the popular demand. 
Why, the very moment that the report of the gun at 
Sumter reached Boston, the veriest Hunker in the 
State, who had just voted scores of times for Jefferson 
Davis, locked his office, put the key in his pocket, 
wrote to Gov. Andrew for a commission, and started 
on his crusade against slavery—Ben Butler. (Ap- 
plause.) He did not know exactly where he was go- 
ing; or what he was doing, but he obeyed the great 
impulse ; and that impulse is tested by what he be- 
came. He went to Maryland, and the firsf thing you 
heard of him was, that, blinded by the cobwebs of 
his old ideas, he said he would return a slave; but 
in ten days, he had coined the word “contraband ”’ ; 
in ten more, he had revolutionized Fortress Munroe ; 
in a month or two, he had became the apostle of an 
anti-slavery gospel which made ours tame in compari- 
son. (Applause.) Now,I will allow, if you please, 
(not that I really think it) that Butler has not an atom 
of heart; no morale ; no principle whatever ; that he 
has nothing but the shrewdness of a politician, and 
has his eye fixed on the Presidency. Grant it all for 
the moment, stillhe is just as good a yardstick to 
measure the public with! Where did he go for pop- 
ularity ? 
ness adopt to plant himself deep down forever in the 
hearts of the people of 18614 He out-ran us ali in 
anti-slavery zeal and effort. That such a keen politi- 
cian chose that ccurse, shows me what he (and a 
shrewder judge does not live) considered the strength 
and unanimity of public opinion. That by so doing 
he succeeded in making himself the most popular man 
in the North of all the war has thrown to its surface 
shows me he judged correctly. Why, he endeavored 
to plant himself down in the stratum of old-fashioned 
anti-slavery, deep as he could get. (Applause.) He 
said to himself, “If this is ever to be a nation, it is to 
be a nation on an anti-slavery basis.” I take him as 
a good yardstick. He knew what he was about. I 
maintain at this day, that the name of Ben Butler is 
the most popular one in the Northern States, from 
Massachusetts back to the Mississippi. (Prolonged 
applause.) Well, what has made him the most popu- 
lar man in the loyal States? Not military success— 
he has not had it; not long service in a civil capacity ; 
it has not been wholly that. What made him pop- 
ular was, that immediately, as if by magic, he accept- 
ed the instinctive groping of the people, and went out 
endeavoring to lead them into the promised land. He 
went so far that the administration dreaded him, and 
sent him back into private life. 

But I am not now testing the Administration, I am 
testing the people ; and I say that wherever you go, 
no matter to what test you submit, in the years 1861 
and ’62, this nation was undivided—using that term in 
the proper sense. Of course, I do not mean every 
man in a handred, but I mean ninety out of a hun- 
dred. Every man who thought for himself, and two- 
thirds of those who do not do their own thinking, were 
looking in that direction. They#tad no lack of cour- 
age. They would have trodden down slavery in a 
moment; they would hive annihilated States ; and 
my judgment is—and I believe history will confirm it 
—that if such a man as Butler, such a man as Fre- 
mont, had been then at the head of public affairs, this 
rebellion would not have lasted twelve months. (Ap- 
plause.) What hindered any man from doing then 
what Grant is doing now? Is there a man here who 
doubts that if McClellan had wished, he could have 
gone to Richmond? |Vo1ces—‘“ No, no;” “ Yes, 
yes.”] Nobody, of course! Only recollect the pa- 
tience, the silent acquiesence with which the nation, 
determined to believe in its Government, submitted to 
the long, dull burden of McClellan! (Laughter and 
applause.) We refused, all that time, to disbelieve the 
intentions of the Government. ‘Traitor as we thought 
McClellan, we refused to interpret Lincoln by him. 
There was no Democratic party then. I remember 
lecturing, at that period, in the Northwest, from Wis- 
consin down to the bottom of Ohio, and men said 
to me,—“ We tremble for the President at the next 
election. If he gives us no better results and no more 
rigid policy, there will start into existence a Demo- 
cratic party.” (‘“ Hear, hear.”) The very phrase 
showed the state of affairs. Again and again, by 
judge, lawyer, engineer, merchant, I was told—“ Mark 
me! If the Government does not do something, there 
will be a Democratic party next fall.” There was 
none then; did not dare to show its head; did not 
exist ; that is, it had no rank and file. 

All that while the people panted to be allowed to 
act. There is no use in my standing here and under- 
taking to give you the grounds of my opinion, for I 
should have to go over the entire record. Mr. Garri- 
son reads the facts contrarywise. I cannot find fauit 
with him ; he reads them just as honestly that way as 
I do the other. I donotdoubt it. My friend who sits 
behind me (Mr. Thompson) does not know the facts, 
He comes here when the indecision of the Govern- 
ment, when the chicanery of the Cabinet, when the 
war, changed from an actual battle into a mere politi- 
eal machine, has produced a reiietion in public senti- 
ment. For the last six months, the war has been 
waged mostly with a view to the Presidential election. 
Louisiana is reconstructed with the Baltimore Con- 


What means did his unquestioned shrewd- 


vention in their eye. Florida stains her soil with 
blood, in order that the Government may get repre- 
sentatives at Baltimore. Mr. Banks goes up Red 
River—for what? To buy the support of cotton spec- 
ulators—nothing else. He creates a Military Board, 
and calls it a Government—for what? To send four- 
teen delegates to Baltimore. The Government has 
descended into the arena, to divide, and confuse, and 
chill the purpose of the people. At this moment, Mr. 
Thompson lands upon our shores. He sees a people 
dropped from the height of revolutionary enthusiasm 
down to the vulgar level of political quarrels, and he 
says—“ Why, the President has done marvels, if he 
never had any better tools than these.” Ah! but this 
cold, dead lump is not the lava 1861 gave into his 
hands! (Loud applause.) 

Then, again, I think our friend makes another mis- 
take; and at this I am more surprised, knowing his 
long experience in matters of government and agita- 
tion in his own country—yet I am not very much sur- 
prised even at this ; which is, that he believes so fully 
and kindly the pleasant words of political gentlemen 
at Washington. We know how wisely they can charm 
the ear with nice words, of which they do not keep 
the promise to the heart. We know too well how little 
resolutions, proclamations and promises have meant 
in days past; and he knows it, if he will call to mind 
the experience of his own country, and judge our po- 
litical men as he does his own, by the stubborn facts 
of their administration, and not the pleasant words of 
their conversation. You know, every one of you, 
that I have stood on this platform, and so have my 
friends, vear after year, and have quoted to you the 
good words that Mr. Lincoln whispered to Mr. Sum- 
ner, the excellent promises that he made to Mr. 
Wilson, the charming words he said to me. Why, 
when we saw him, he promised so much, we could not 
get hold of him anywhere. He anticipated everything 
we would ask, by saying he had already decided to do 
it,—yet we have never heard of those things since. 
As a citizen, therefore, I refuse to commit my future 
to the pleasant words of Mr. Abraham Lincoln. I rate 
him at the exact value of his acts—nothing more. I 

am willing to give him credit for what has been done, 
in the exact degree in which I think he has done it. 
When he has done anything only on compulsion, at 
| the last moment, bayonetted up to it by public opin- 
| ion, I give him no credit—none at all. When he has 
| done anything out of the impulse of his own states- 
manship, of his own purpose, I give him all credit for 
it. But, credit or not, his credit is not the question ; 
| his laurels are not in question. ‘The question is, what 
‘does he mean to do in the future? What does he 
;avow? With what men does he promise to associate 
| himself? What poli@y has he avowed? Now, I af- 
| firm that Mr. Lincoln has frankly chosen his party, 
| He has frankly avowed his purpose, and has without 
| disguise placed on recorg where he means to stand. 
He sends William H. Seward to Auburn, who makes 
a speech there, which is his manifest bid and price for 
another four years of the Secretaryship. Those who 
have approached Mr. Lincoln since this Presidential 
question was stirred, have said to him—*“ Sir, does 
your reélection mean that ygu come back with the old 
Cabinet ora new one?” ‘‘ It means that I come back 
with the old Cabinet ’—Blair, Seward, Bates, Welles, 
and Chase. That is the Cabinet; that is the Presi- 
dent. What is the policy? Take Louisiana. We 
have full possession of a certain portion of that State 
—some sixteen of the thirty or forty parishes—abso- 
lute and entire command. We have endeavored to 
defend it—twice in difficult and doubtful moments. 
The white men have always stood aloof, willing to see 
us beaten. They have not uttered the first loyal word. 
We have tried them both ways. Butler took them, 
and put them in jail. That did not convert them. 
Banks invited them to his parties—learned new dances 
with which to please them. That has not converted 
them, either. His wife has scattered invitations over 
the rebel city, and they have been flung back unopened 
into her face. That has not converted them. When 
the white men know we need them, they always range 
themselves against us. When the black men know 
we need them, they always range themselves on our 
side. {Applause.) 

Now, there are two ways of treating Louisiana. 
One is, to take it, hold it as in a vice, like subjects, 
like the vassals of India, like the territories subject to 
acrown. Thatisone way. Let those obstinate rebels 
die out—God’s method of converting hunkers! (Ap- 
plause.) Let that generation pass away, and their sons 
come up and occupy their places. That will take 
twenty years. Meanwhile, Yankee thrift, energy, 
capital and skill, will crowd in and occupy the State. 
When that is done, we shall have a solid basis on which 
to build Louisiana; build it safely; built once, built 
forever. That is the plan which might, perhaps, be 
inferred from the theory of Mr. Sumner. It takes 
twenty years. Meantime, the Government is despot- 
ism. Louisiana is vassal. Extend that over fourteen 
States, and you have a republic here, despotism there. 








It is abad plan. It habituates the Government to 
despotism ; it educates the North to despotism ; it de- 


stroys the flavor, takes off the edge of Democratic 
principle and vigilance. It is a bad plan. It makes 
the negro hate the white man; it leaves the white 
man to crush the negro. The negro says to General 
Banks—“ I can get sixty-five dollars a month as an 
engineer.” ‘I won’t hear anything about it. Go to 
that plantation ; stay a year; let the white man tell 
you what you are to do, and fix your pay ; nine dol- 
lars a mouth is the highest price.” The laborer will 
not work willingly, cordially, with his full heart, un- 
der such a system. Capital and labor are at war. It 
cannot be otherwise. When capital and labor are at 
war, the State, as a pecuniary experiment, is a failure. 
With a debt which figures cannot describe resting on 
the industry of the nation, the State of Louisiana will 
not help us pay it. Tlie white laborer, a hundred de- 
grees higher than the pauper laborer of Europe, is to 
be ground down to that level, by bearing the whole 
burden of the debt, which will last a century. Mean- 
while, Louisiana, quarrelling its way back to peace, 
contributes nothing. It is a bad plan, all through. 
What is the other plan? It is—Build the State at 
once ! Give the black man a vote. (Applause.) Give 
him land, give him education. Say to the white man 
who is willing to stand by him, “ There is a farm for 
you.” Say tothe emigrant from abroad, or to the 
Northerner, “There is a farm for you; take it for 








nothing ; carry your capital to it.” Labor and capital 


married—the result, a harmonious State, paying as 
much as Massachusetts toward cancelling the debt ; a 
bulwark, enabling us to laugh at the plots of the 
French Emperor and of Spain. (Loud applause.) On 
any other plan, it is an open door, with “Quarrel” 
written over its arches, inviting French Mexico to 
come in to instigate dissensions. Thislastis Durant’s 
plan—one of the few white men of Louisiana who 
stand by us; a plan that Banks represents to Lincoln 
can be carried out and finished in three years. What 
is Lincoln’s answer? ‘Crush it! Tread it out under 
your heels!” ‘“ What shall I put instead of it?” 
“Why, get ten thousand men; drag the seamen on 
shore ; marshal the soldiers to the ballot-box; get 
every man from the jails and let him vote; and let 
me create a State out of something, getit a sham seat 
in the Senate, and represented in Baltimore.” A 
State! What sort of a State? Allthe white men, 

soured by deteat, plotting aristocratic institutions, ha- 

ting republicanism, sending a representative to take 
his place side by side with Charles Sumner, with an 
equal vote on the future of the country. It is national 

suicide! That is Mr. Lincoln’s plan, Ido not very 

much blame him for it. He was born in Kentucky. 

He cannot see any higher. Born among slaveholders, 

he cannot see beyond the level of a white skin. Not 
so very much his fault. But that is his plan. It isa 
chisel, and I want a plane. It is a curb, and I wanta 
spur. Some horses need a curb, and others a spur. 

Learn the difference before you get into the saddle, 
or you will soon come out of it. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) The question is, whether we shall have, in 
the future, democratic institutions or an aristocracy. 
Mr. Lincoln thinks we can get along fora while yet 
with aristocratic institutions, as we have done. I am 
not here to blame him. Let him go home to Spring- 
field and cherish his theories ; but I want a man who 
believes in democracy—that is all. (Applause.) He 

has had his three years, and tried it, and has not suc- 
ceeded. Where is my fanaticism in saying, I want 
somebody else to try something better. Iam sick, 

and send for an allopathic physician; I find I am 

growing worse, and call in a homeopathist, to see if 

he willdo any better. Does anybody blame me ? We 
have tried one method, and having done little or noth- 

ing, compared with our means, decide to try another. 

Ido not deny that the Government have done some- 
thing; of course they have done something. The 
dullest Chinese junk cannot help moving before a 

tornado, but it does not go ahead like a Cunarder. 

What I say is this; that with steam enough in the 

boiler to go forty miles an hour, we have only made 

five. Mr. Garrison thinks the boiler won’t bear any 

more ; I differ ; I believe in the locomotive more than 
in the engineer. 

Again, my friend (Mr. Garrison,) if I judge from his 
speech this morning, reverses the old anti-slavery 
maxim—“ If you want a thing, ask for it! If a thing 
is right and necessary, ask for it!” The motto to-day 
seems to be, “If you want a thing, don’t ask for it! 
If a thing is necessary, don’t mention it!” The.fran- 
chise for the slave—it is needed—it is indispensable— 
it is inevitable—but there is Blondin—don’t speak to 
him! He may go over—take care! Mr. Lincoln 
stands there balanced, with the poie,onarope. Keep 
mum, the nation! Well, Grant stands balanced on a 
rope ; Lee is trying to pull him over. I never heard 
him compared to Blondin. Nobody ever said that he 
ought not to be advised. When Hooker stood on the 
rope, and did not succeed, we changed him. When 
Burnside stood on the rope, and did not succeed, we 
changed him. When McClellan got down from the 
rope, we thanked God and took conrage. (Great ap- 
plause.) When Meade stood on the rope, and balanced 
pretty well, we changed him. [A Vo1ce.—Who 
changed him ?| The President. The very man who 
says, “Don’t change me!” (Tremendous applause.) 
Sigel, in the face of the enemy, meets with a reverse 
—“ Change him! ButIam sacred! Blondin, on a 
hair! Don’t change me! (Laughter.) I am stooping 
down, with my left hand on the rope, tosave with my 
right a clumsy rebel of New Orleans from sinking to 
the hell where he belongs. Don’t think I shall go 
over! Oh, no; I am balanced—balanced exactly 
even!” But the question is whether he is well bal- 
anced, with his eye fixed upward. You know how the 
sailor walks arope. You know the maxim.. When 
you are among the shrouds, high up—a hundred feet 
—what does the seaman tell you? Never look down! 
While you keep your eye upward, you are safe!”” The 
Abolitionist says to Lincoln—‘ Look up—to justice, 
to God, to the rights of every man under the law!” 
He is looking down at Kentucky, and I tremble for 
him. He will fall, sure as fate, for he is consulting his 
chances down at Baltimore, not justice overhead. 
That is the very reason I doubt him. I praised him 
as long as he seemed to carry on the war for the war’s 
sake, for democracy’s sake, for justice, to subjugate 
the rebel. He is carrying on the war now to re-elect 
himself, to conciliate the disloyal white man. (Ap- 
plause and hisses.) m 

I am not at all surprised at those hisses. Ten years 
ago, when a Republican used to stand on this platform 
and rebuke us for some testimony against Webster, 
for some testimony against Clay, the outskirts and the 
gallery always applauded him, and our testimony was 
always hissed, from the same quarters, exactly. To- 
day, Mr. Lincoln is a popular, balf-way man—holds 
power, patronage, the press, availability ; no wonder 
that the same tier applauds him and hisses us ; but our 
test is not up there. ' 

Mr. Mar. That tier applauds your denunciation of 
Mr. Lincoln. Whoare they, I should like to know? 
They are not Abolitionists ; I doubt if they are Re- 
publicans. (Applause, and cries of “ Good.”’) 

Mr. Paiturrs. There is Mr. May's mistake. He 
says I denounce President Lincoln. 1 do not denounce 
him. 

Mr. May. Let me explain a moment, for I do not 
wish to be misrepresented. I say, that when Mr. 
Phillips says that the President is carrying on this war 
to elect himself, it is the worst denunciation he can 
heap upon him. (Great applause and throwing up of 
hats in the extreme seats.) % 

Mr. Purtiirs. Your applause, Mr. May, comes 
from the same quarter that hisses me, the outskirts 
of the audience—the chance spectator; not from the 
body 6f the house where our Convention sits. Many 
times as I have been hissed, I was never yet hissed by 
an Abolitionist. But I hope youand yoar friends are 
right in trusting Mr. Lincoln. No man will more wel- 
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